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THE SALON OF 1880. 



THERE was a time when the Salon occupied but little space 
at the Louvre. To-day it more than fills the Palais de 
ITndustrie. This simple fact sums up the history of our offi- 
cial exhibitions. But, for all that, we shall be in no hurry to 
sigh with the alarmists, and to declaim about our decadence. 
If, in the hurly-burly of our annual shows, the growth of the 
mediocre is continually and increasingly rank and encroach- 
ing, it is not necessary to conclude that the sap of our art is 
fit only to grow the mediocre. At the opening of every Salon, 
voices trembling with emotion are heard to proclaim the de- 
cline of art. If that be so, art must have degenerated con- 
siderably within the last fifty years. But we cannot see that 
the time of Henner and of Meissonier, of Breton and of 
G^rome, is very much less brilliant than that of Guerin and of 
Girodet. 

The continually growing number of works exhibited pro- 
duces a mirage by which we must not allow ourselves to be 
misled. The Salon, originally reserved to the members of the 
Academy and a few of their pupils, has gradually come to 
admit all talents. Even if the jury, itself considerably divided 
by opinions, were not gradually led to relax its first severity, in 
the midst of the diverging schools and theories which surround 
it, the privileged admission of the artists who have received an 
award would of itself be sufficient considerably to increase, 
from year to year, the number of exhibitors. And how can it 
be possible for the jury to remain implacable, in view of the 
fact that among these works freed from all control there are 
often found those which ought to be the first to be rejected? 
Hence this rising sea, whose waves at first sight seem to swallow up the works of the masters. 

The Salon, which in its infancy offered to the public only the delicately finished works of the doctors of paint- 
ing and sculpture, to-day spreads out, as in a gigantic show-window, the products .of whoever is able to hold a 
palette or a modelling-stick. The Pleiades have become legion ; the sanctuary has been converted into a bazaar. 
Where formerly the masters only gave the measure of their value, every one is now at liberty to show off the 
samples of his wares. The refuse of the brush and the chisel is here mixed up with chefs-d'oeuvre. But even if 
it should be impossible to discover them at a glance, lost as they are in the crowd, the chefs-d'oeuvre, nevertheless, 
will not fail to assert their rank. And, furthermore, in spite of the over-indulgence which the jury seems to have 
practised, there are, after all, but a few little figures and pictures upon which art has not reflected something of the 
splendor of its rays. It does not follow, therefore, that the epoch of great works is past, because those we see are 
surrounded by productions of a low order. The jury, even if it should try again to exercise the utmost severity, 
would not be able to prevent this encroachment on the Salon. The benevolence with which it is reproached does 
not prove that art, because it is reflected by a multitude of canvases, has less splendor than at the time when its 
doors were not opened to the mediocre, since that would have been equivalent to opening them to the bad. But 
the continually growing encumbrance of the Salon, the disinclination of the masters to mix with the crowd, the 
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Job. 

By L. Bonnat. 
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task of the jury, which becomes more and more impractica- 
ble, demonstrate to evidence that our system of admission 
and exhibition — perfect though it may have been when 
talent remained the privilege of a few in a few studios — 
becomes more difficult of application in proportion as the 
mass of artists increases in importance and in number. 

Nevertheless, official exhibitions are necessary. Art is in 
imminent danger of perishing when the opportunity of edu- 
cating the eye is not offered to the public ; and the public 
has too much to do to follow the private exhibitions. Hence, 
as the encumberment of the Salon shows, not that art is about 
to die from inanition, but that it is threatened with suffocation 
from plethora, the thing to do will be to find a new way out 
of the difficulty. M. Turquet's endeavors ^ have not yet been 
crowned with success : revolutionist that he believes himself 
to be, his tentative innovations have been of a naive sort. 

Gradually we shall be able to appreciate the advantages 
and the inconveniences of the reforms introduced by the 
quasi Minister of the Fine Arts. No trace is to be seen, for- 
tunately, of the famous " sympathetic groups," — O irony of 
names ! This idea, which at first aroused such a clamor, 
now enjoys eternal peace in the limbo assigned to abortive 
projects. As an offset, we see applied a happy idea : this is 
the classification of painters in four sections. The foreigners 
have their special gallery. Some of them complain, alleging 
that they exhibit at Paris simply for the purpose of being compared with the French painters ; but they forget 
that, to compare two canvases, it is not necessary that the frames should touch one another, and that it is necessary 
somehow or other to designate their works, if one is to be reminded of the fact that they are foreign. This cer- 
tainly was not the case formerly, — considering how all national characteristics are effaced now-a-days in the 
republic of art, — when they were intermingled with the French paintings. Another series of halls is made over to 
the painters who have not yet received an award, and whose works are therefore the only ones which must go 
before the jury. This is the lower college. If objection is made to this arrangement, it arises from the fact that the 
position of the painters who are exempt because they have obtained the smallest of medals or the most insignificant 
of honorable mentions, and of their neighbors who are hors concours because they have harvested all the official 
laurels, excepting or including the Cross of the Legion or the Medal of Honor, has not been sufficiently considered. 
The battalion of minors ought to understand that, if they are kept distinct from the veterans, it is done solely with 
a view to demonstrate beyond the possibiHty of cavil, either that every one ought to pass before the council of 
revision, — and would it not be cruel sometimes for an old hero to find himself declared incapable for service ! — 
or. that, the task of the jury having become altogether too delicate, it will be necessary to find some plan for the 
reception of works which will make it possible to do away with the jury. This division into four grand series com- 
prises the whole of the new arrangement. If it still brings face to face the most antipathetic styles and tempera- 
ments, if it allows them to burst upon one another in a horrid din of form and of color, it will at least put those 
who have the good- will upon the track of the true reforms to be accomplished, by shedding a few pale rays of light 
upon the actual situation. However mild this little coup d'etat may be, it leaves room for great hopes for future 
Salons ; and, even if those who have brought it about should not have foreseen its immense bearings, we shall con- 
gratulate them upon it with all our heart. 

HoRS Concours. — If, in the halls occupied by the painters who have been most profusely medalled, there are 
to be found canvases which, had they been hung among the non-exempts^ would at least have brought the jury 
into the suspicion of being afflicted by ophthalmy, it is here also — and how could it be otherwise? — that we find 
the works in which art is at its highest, inspiration the most pure, the play of lines and of colors the most brilliant 
and the most knowing. We shall pay our respects to these works in passing. Perhaps M. Georges Becker's 
Christian Martyr would be among the number, if the artist did not seem to be tormented by I don't know what 
sort of an itch to make a sensation by paradoxes of arrangement, wild fancies, and the affectation of an ultra- 
dramatic incoherence. And surely this thoroughly modem master, endowed with a powerful nature, and with an 
inborn knowledge of the palette, has no need to call in the bizarre to dazzle us with the magic of light and of color. 
How he can throw the air and the sun upon his canvas 1 His portrait of General de Gallifet is a miracle of relief. 



1 See page 227 of this volume of the Review for some account of the innovations proposed by M. Turquet. — Editor. 
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PHiEDRA. 

By a. Cabanel. 
From the "Catalogue lUustr^ du Salon." 



of coloring, and of movement. Too 
much movement, even. This hap- 
hazard and somewhat loud negligence 
renders with almost too much want of 
reserve a distinguished officer, who is 
at the same time a man of the world. 
But that does not matter. M. Georges 
Becker is a magnificent painter, and if 
he sometimes roils you, it is due to the 
fact that the straw under the feet of 
one whom you admire irritates you 
more than the beam in the eye of an 
indifferent person. 

M. Bouguereau does not sin by 
exuberance. Look at his Flagella- 
tion of Christ and his Toung Girl 
defending herself against Love. 
A prayer and a madrigal. This mix- 
ture of the sacred and the profane, — 
does it not make one think of the 
scented abb^s of the century of hair- 
powder? The altar-piece and the bouquet for Chloris both smile with the same grace. Freshness everywhere, 
delicacy, prettiness : it is perfection itself. But do we find here the passion that speaks to the soul, the naivete 
that captivates, the grape-juice which ferments for the benefit of the years to come? If the professor could only 
forget himself, we might see in him the master. 

Here is Job, This is beyond doubt of all the figures in the Salon the one which is modelled with the most 
striking reality in the ambient air, which stands most boldly out of the light that surrounds it. Ribera and Carracci 
are present together in this creation of M. Bonnat. It is startling in its anatomical truthfulness, prodigious in 
chiaroscuro and modelling. But should not the patriarch appear to us enveloped in more mysterious tones, and 
should he not have more Michelangelesque proportions? In the case of a Biblical personage, is it acting the part 
of a truthful historian to reduce it to prose, and make it of the earth, earthy? The Bible believes in the super- 
human grandeur of the beings it evokes. We can no more lower them to our standard than we can the heros of 
Homer or of Shakespeare. Whether you take the Bible to be truth, or whether you take it to be fiction, as soon 
as you represent a Biblical personage, it is imperative that, if not the breath of Jehovah, at least the ray of severe 
and high poetry should have passed over its face. M. Bonnat has painted in a masterly manner a poor man sitting 
upon aheap of rotten straw. Nothing less, nothing more. To make a chef-d'oeuvre of this figure, it is not 
necessary to stamp it with a superhuman imprint : all that is needed is no longer to call it by the grand name of 
Job. By virtue of his surprising powers — I do not dare say of realism, on account of the abuse this word has been 
subjected to, but — of realizing, M. Bonnat takes a place in the first rank of the portrait-painters. While, from 
the point of view of abstract aesthetics, his figure of Job is open to objections, like the Christ which he once painted 
for the Court of Assizes, the portrait of M. Grevy, simply conceived, sparkling with vitality, broadly painted, and 
modelled with a full brush in an harmonious scale, is a continuation of that excellent gallery in which has before 
been admired M. Thiers and Victor Hugo. M. Bonnat is not a religious painter, but his portraits proclaim him to 
be an historical .painter every day in the year. 

After a retirement of several years, M. Gustave Moreau comes back to us with a Helena and a Galathea, 
What bold austerity in the design of this master, and what opulence of the palette ! In his works we divine pro- 
found meditations before the purest spirits of Greece, Florence, and Venice. But at such heights art often becomes 
an enigma to the crowd. The time has passed for sublime visions, and he who takes too bold a flight towards the 
empyrean of thought is followed by a very few admirers only. Hence the public of the Salon prefers the Phcsdra 
of M. Cabanel to the canvases of M. Moreau. It is no longer the severe and subtile hieratism of the rhapsodists 
which painting interprets here, but the grace and elegance of Euripides, which has already been brought to our 
doors by our Racinian education. All the smiling harmonies, all the discreet audacities, all the learned ingenuities 
of line and of color are reunited in this composition, which is the perfect type of the classical art of our epoch. 
M. Cabanel completes his contribution by a portrait, of that delicacy of touch which makes him the painter in 
ordinary to the women of the world. Of an entirely different character, M. Luminais, always true to the Gauls 
and the Franks, exhibits, together with a female Prisoner, about the possession of whom the victorious warriors are 
quarrelling, Les Enerves de Jumieges, Fury and action dominate in the first of these works ; the second, treated 
with a manliness of feeling and truth to nature which recall the best canvases of Jean-Paul Laurens, shows the sons 
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of Clovis II. abandoned in a boat on the 
Seine, ^ which stretches away off into the 
infinite under a sad gray sky. Not far 
from this picture we find M. Laurens, 
with a figure of Honorius, entitled The 
Lower Empire, The boy, seen full 
face, of bewildered mien, the diadem on 
his forehead, seated, or rather perched, 
upon an immense throne, panting under 
the weight of the sword and of the globe 
surmounted by a Victory, evidently sym- 
bolizes the degeneracy of the Old World 
at the moment when the unwieldy em- 
pire which Honorius inherited was about 
to crumble to pieces. M. Laurens loves 
to give a philosophical bearing to his 
compositions, and he has not failed this 
time. Nevertheless, the Lower Em- 
pire will perhaps leave behind a less 
powerful impression than several others 
of his paintings, such, for instance, as 




Les Enerves de Jumieges. 
By E. V. LuMiNAis. 

From the "Catalogue Illustr^ du Salon.** 



the Lnterdict or the Excommunicatio7t, so eloquent and yet so simple in their arrangement. In the work which 
M. Laurens sends us this year we find, indeed, the same philosophical mind, the same talent of bodying forth ; 
but, considered from a purely technical point of view, it must be admitted that, while the accessories are treated 
with a lively feeling of expressive verity, the head of the figure shows traces of heaviness and rudeness, which make 
one almost regret that the artist did not limit his contribution to the ravishingly blonde profile, resplendent of youth, 
which, in its small frame, is an all-sufficient lesson of life-like and solid painting. 

The most salient character of M. Bastien- Lepage is ndtvete. When he employs it, as in his Season of 
October of last year, in a mood similar to that which inspires M. Jules Breton, he succeeds in making realism the 
reflector of charm, poetry, and grandeur. In the painting which he exhibits to-day his qualities attain the purest 
mysticism. Not a detail on this canvas — on which the light floats in the transparent air — but emanates from the 
direct study of nature. Yet, while yoan of Arc , like the trees under which she dreams, and the little house which 
shuts out the horizon, is painted in a correct and agreeable scale, with that rigorous adhesion to truth which is in 
such favor to-day, the passionate emphasis, the style of the principal figure and of the shining apparitions, succeed 
in producing the ideal expression of Fra Angelico, of Masaccio, and of Filippo Lippi. A few more pictures like 
the Joan of Arc, a few more sincere painters like M. Bastien- Lepage, and what will become of this argument, 
the most potent which the admirers of the conventional can bring to bear against the young schools, — " that art, 
supreme manifestation of intelligence, must not give way to tendencies which would abase it to the grossest pro- 
saism " ? M. Bastien- Lepage is added to the number of those who have already returned a bold answer. 

M. Henner is another poet of the brush ; but his palette gives out quite a different harmony. It is the accord 
of warm velvety tones, the play of veiled forms, the concentration of effect, which in his works chant the hymn of 
mystery. This nymph, contemplating her own image as she rests with one knee on the enclosure of a Eountain, 
is an antique vision seen through the eternity of nature ; and about that blonde head, which takes possession of 
our sleep, we seem to see dancing, as we watch its rhythmic respiration, a silent and evanescent multitude of 
marvellous and laughing dreams. M. Puvis de Chavannes is the painter of exquisite thought. To become con- 
vinced of that, it is sufficient to muse before the immense decorative panel which he is preparing for the Museum 
of Amiens. This composition is at once an idyl and an epopee. It vibrates with emotion under grand and serene 
lines. It explains in the most elevated style its epigraph, — Ludus pro patria. The groups of women and 
children engaged in preparing the bread and the milk soup symbolize the fatherland which will some day have for 
its defenders the Toung Picards exercising with the Lance, under the superintendence of one of their elders. 
Face to face with M. Puvis de Chavannes's cartoon may be seen the Cain of M. Ferdinand Cormon ; — a wild 
episode of the "Legend of the Centuries" : the patriarch of evil marching at the head of his tribe across an arid 
country. This canvas, which bears the imprint of a profound character of horror, attests once more the dramatic 
feeling of the young painter of Brunhilt, of Ravana, and of The Daughter of Jairus, M. Morot, whose 
Battle of Eaux-Sextiennes of last year showed him possessed of the powers of the colorist and the designer, 
did not deteriorate when he undertook to represent The Good Samaritan in a less immense frame. This is a 

^ They were thus abandoned, after having been hamstringed {enervis)^ by order of their father, and in punishment of a revolt. 
Jumieges is a village on the Seine. — Editor. 
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group which sculpture might claim, on account of its compact 
arrangement, while its richness of tone and firmness of touch 
rank it with the works of energetic and luminous painting. 

M. Boulanger's two great cartoons, Marriage and Father- 
land, like the panel by M. Cambon, Alcina and Roger, and 
M. Tony Robert- Fleury's elegant and delicate plafond repre- 
senting French Sculpture^ are clever compositions in the 
decorative style. The two scenes from the history of St. 
Francis Xavier by M. L^on Glaize, M. Saintpierre's For- 
tune, and the Arts, Letters, and Sciences in Antiquity of 
M. Monchablon, — a brilliant colorist, who, in bringing together 
upon the same canvas the chefs-d^ceuvredsA the grand figures 
of past ages, has hardly succeeded in avoiding some reminis- 
cences of the Apotheosis of Homer, — are sketches full of 
the best promise. And as we know by whom they are or- 
dered, we do not doubt but that they will be boldly carried 
out. The Oath, by M. Priou, in spite of a certain heaviness 
in the technical management; M. Machard's Visitation, in 
spite of its somewhat sombre coloring ; the grand allegorical 
canvases of M. Thirion; and the Miraculous Draught, 
which M. Lehoux has energetically painted in strong tonality, — 
give evidence of the fact that high art (la grande peinture) 
has not yet lost its vitality. M. Albert Maignan, intent on 
maintaining his rank among the historical painters, gives us 
Renaud of Four gogne giving the Charter to Belfort, and 
The Last Moments of Chlodobert, In its firm handling 
and its elevated scheme of color, this last canvas, full of senti- 
ment, reminds one strongly of the best works of Jean-Paul 
Laurens. 

If one did not belong to the friends of M. Wencker, one would pass by his strange Saul consulting the 
Witch. But an artist of his merit owes us prominent satisfaction. Fortunately, he compensates us for his great 
painting by a portrait full of charm and truthfulness, as M. Dupain has offset the hard features of his Death of 
Buzot and Petion by a ravishing portrait of a child. M. Francois Laug^e, to his Servant of the Poor, which 
lacks somewhat in freshness, adds a Tramp, very frank in relief and in the mimicry of an action of that unwhole- 
some life which it seems audacious to reproduce after Murillo. M. Debat-Ponsan introduces us to better company 
in his Door of the Louvre on St, Bartholomew's Day, a brilliantly colored canvas, painted in strong impasto, 
the dramatic impression produced by which would, however, be strengthened if the arrangement of lines were 
simpler, and if the aristocratic race character of the gentlemen and gentlewomen who pass in review before the 
corpses were rendered with more refinement. The Salome of M. Humbert is also the work of a colorist ; but 
there is in this picture a certain brusqueness against which the artist must be on his guard, especially when he has 
to deal with flesh painting. 

The gay laugh of Anacreon, of Catullus, and of Horace, calls us away from these lugubrious subjects : it directs 
our attention to M. Perrault*s fresh Cupid Sleeping, and Cupid the Conqueror, which latter, however, forces a 
young nymph into a position but little favorable to gracefulness ; to M. Parrot's Spring, an harmonious figure 
painted in that ' artist's discreet scale of color ; to the Centaur and Nyinph, a perhaps somewhat too sonorous 
canvas by M. Giacomotti, in which the principal figure would gain in charm by trying to be less seductive ; to M. 
Ranvier's Bacchus and Ariadite; a free and easy Nymph, by M. Courtat ; and Psyche, by M. Auguste Glaize, 
accompanied by a portrait of very thorough execution. The Revery of M. Voillemot is of a delicious refinement, 
perhaps even over-refinement, like the Storm, in which M. Cot represents the heroes of Longus with too little of 
the naivete of peasant-life that belongs to them. But Longus was one of the "little masters," and who knows 
whether we do not see Daphnis under a more primitive form than that of which he dreamed ? There is less re- 
finement in M. James Bertrand's Flute Player, a Pompeian silhouette which has passed through Venice. The 
same artist sends us a Margaret at Church, in which harmoniously warm coloring is united with elegance of 
design and arrangement. 

It is impossible to avoid a painful contraction of the heart whenever, in the midst of such an exuberance of 
works signed by living artists, we meet with the last canvas of a painter whose brush has just been broken by death. 
This time it is a young man who is snatched away from us in his valiant and already brilliant career. Edouard 
Blanchard was one of the numerous talents who do honor to the studio of Cabanel. Quite young, in 1868, he 
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carried off the Prix de Rome, and four years later there 
was seen at the Salon a Cotcrtesan, which brought him 
a medal of the second class, while at the Salon of 1874, 
to which he sent a Herod/as and a Hylas borne 
away by the Nymphs, he received a first medal. In 
1878 he painted, with a thoroughly Titianesque splen- 
dor, a Court Jester devouring a half-nude woman 
with his eyes ; and, besides these, his masterly portraits 
bore yearly witness to his talents. Our homage, which 
to-day takes the form of a last farewell, must be paid 
to a luminous and charming female portrait, thoroughly 
modern in character, and to a Francesca da Rimini, 
resplendent in the midst of the cloudy darkness in 
which Dante has condemned her to wander without 
repose. The painter has finished his task ! Will the 
work he accomplished be sufficient to preserve his 
name, or will his memory be effaced, like a hope not 
realized ? 

Let a true poet's wing but touch the humblest 
being, and it becomes a figure never to be forgotten. 
Thus a poor child of the people, which went across the 
street one day, while things that it could not under- 
stand were being debated with too much heat and 
passion, has become an epic personage. M. Gervexis 
a modern who likes dramatic situations. The Souvefzir 
of the Night of the Fourth offers, under a familiar 
guise, a mournfully human scene, which seems to have 
captivated his thoughts. His impassioned canvas gives 
a soul to realism, and lights it with a ray of dreamy 
poetry. M. Roll, whose dishevelled Bacchantes last 

year chanted an impetuous dithyramb, to-day recites _ _ 

XheFountain. 
to us the epopee of misery. His Miners' Strike, by 

reason of the forcible and truthful character which he "^ J- J- 

succeeded in miparting to it, becomes a page of con- ^^""" ^^ ^- ^"'^^- " ^^°"^ "" ^'^^^"^ ^" " L'Aniste." 

temporaneous history. While M. Lucien Melingue's Marat meditating in bed is striking in idea as well as in 

expression, M. Hector Leroux's School of Vestals and Vestal falleii Asleep exemplify the search for serenity of 

line and measured arrangement. M. Comte, who lavishes the resources of his palette on Francis /. " ringing^^ 

Carps at Fontainebleau, leads us into the domain of genre painting. 

M. Adrien Moreau is a charming story-teller, as well as an ingenious composer. How cleverly he can let you 
into the most unimportant secrets, and can make you understand the most fugitive emotions of his lively and 
thoughtful little personages ! With what expression does he animate them, and howe^ily does he group them in 
rooms most marvellously decorated ! His dazzling color, his precise and correct - touch, give them a wonderful 
relief. It is not surprising, therefore, that the visitors crowd around his Rest, which shows us a lady and a cavalier 
reposing in the shade of a cool and perfumed glen, whose chit-chat one seems to hear, or before the Centenarian, 
who is being toasted by the same company which the Silver Weddi7ig assembled in joyful reveky at the last 
Salon. 

M. Toudouze also lavishes the charms of light upon his Rural Festivity, in which a number of musicians, 
dressed in the costume of the time of Francis I., are playing a roundelay for a party of ladies and gentlemen, who 
are enjoying the dance after a repast on the greensward. Silvery color, elegance and repose of design give a thor- 
oughly decorative value to M. Louis Leloir's Fishing ; and in the Minuet which M. Jacquet executes with 
people of the century of Boucher and Watteau we find brilliancy of conception joined to that of the palette. 
Upon the fantastic and comic world of the same period M. Monginot has also drawn for his Pierrot galant, 
which he has sent m company with a masterly still-life, a Massacre of wild birds, a mass of beaks, feet, and 
feathers, fresh from the bag of some practised hunter. There are warm tints in the Giorgione of M. Schutzen- 
berger, in the Circassian in the Harein, whose palpitating flesh M. Clement has painted, and in the two can- 
vases by M. Brillouin, Songs and Repose, in which he has grouped peasants of the Abruzzi under the blue sky. 
M. Worms, always a true observer of the manners and types of Spain, takes us into a patio full of sunlight, where 
the contending parties themselves are making an argument Before the Alcalde, The Flowers of Nice, which 
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a smiling lady is smelling, attest not only the virtuosity of 
M. Saintin, but also the celerity of the messageries. 

Another modern scene : — at the Sea- Side, two ladies 
on horseback, attended by their groom, make farewell sig- 
nals to a boat which is sailing away under a gray sky. To 
this harmonious canvas, full of frank brushwork, M. Lewis 
Brown adds a spirited composition of an Officer attacked 
by Pa7idou7's, M. Lematte, in a picture painted in a 
mysterious scale of color, with a profound knowledge of 
arrangement and expression, disposes a terrified crowd, 
addressing Prayers to St. Januarius, at the foot of 
Mount Vesuvius, which is belching forth clouds of ashes. 

The true and vigorous form which modern genius has 
given to the eclogue will always be looked upon as one of its 
best creations. With M. Jules Breton rustic poetry becomes, 
indeed, the poetry of fruitful and all-embracing nature. 
Every one of his pictures is a hymn to earthly life and to 
the infinite. His offering at this year's Salon, Evetiing, 
will be counted among his best studied and most feeling 
works, and that is equivalent to saying among the master- 
works of contemporaneous art. On a -plain already en- 
veloped in twilight some women, seen in the distance, are 
about to finish their day's labor, while three others, in the 
foreground, who have made more haste, repose at full length 
upon the soil, or stretch their tired limbs. There is nothing 
else to add dramatic interest to this scene. But the cool 
and transparent vapors floating in the darkening atmosphere, 
and the last gleams of day reddening the horizon, carry our 
thoughts into the depths of space, while the stamp with 
their elementary and rude character — binds 
them with a mysterious tie to the earth, which seems to animate them by the infusion of its own unconscious soul. 
And we comprehend, as Plutarch would have said, that the great god Pan is not dead. — There is something of the 
character of Jules Breton, and yet at the same time a feeling of marked individuality and an exquisite sense of 
nature, in the young, careless peasant-girl whom M. Delobbe has surprised On the Meadow, vaguely dreaming 
and playing with the end of a blade of grass which she is munching with her teeth. M. Jundt is an Alsatian who 
loves his country. In his Haymaker and The Bride^s Return he finds sufficient material to recount the simple 
manners of a patriarchal race and to reproduce the pervading charm of quiet landscapes. M. Feyen-Perrin, 
again, with all the magic of truth, envelops in fluid air and silvery light the flat shore of Cancale at low tide, over 
which a long line of women, barefooted and short-skirted, is wending its way as they Return from Pishing, — 
Before the landscapes of M. Emile Breton, so full of movement, one seems to breathe the strong exhalations of 
forests and meadows. Here we have a village of Artois covered up by the snows of winter : a flock of ravens 
scatters its black spots over the retreating plain of Sfzow, and throughout the vapors of a wild sky ; the bare boughs 
of the trees are clashed against each other by the north wind, which is charged with the perfume of mosses and 
humid bark. Further on the powerful palette of the artist has fixed another impression. Threatening clouds roll 
along Before the Storjn, and are massed together in infinite space. M. Guillemet's attention is arrested by The 
Old Dock at Bercy, in which he finds the revelation of vibrating harmonies, which he transmits to us with a 
vigorous brush. Still another poet of Parisian landscape, — M. Yon, who envelops in the half-tints of winter the 
frozen Canal of La Villette, but who loves also the richness of vegetation and valleys gilded by the sun, as shown 
in his view of Isle - les - Villenoy, a corner of the valley of the Marne. With a profound feeling of the melancholy 
of autumn, M. Karl Daubigny paints his Pall of Leaves, and shows us a river which carries, no one knows 
whither, the spoil of the great mourning trees. The swallows fly well through the air, as they touch the quiet water 
under the brush of M. Zuber. With M. Herpin we discover, from the foot of Chateau - Gaillard, the Andelys, 
which are lost in the distance. The Grand' Route and the Evening of M. Fran^ais are canvases full of truth 
and yet of magic, like the October Night and the Libero of M. Eugene Lavieille, and the peaceful solitudes in 
which M. Rapin and M. Hanoteau abandon themselves to their dreams. — M. Gustave Dor^ is more skilled in the 
f Series of the brush than any one else. The vivid electric lights of the imagination have often flashed forth from 
his canvases in striking visions. Who has not dreamed — to call to mind only one of his strange creations — before 
this deserted circus, above which, in the stillness of night, floats a luminous choir of archangels ? No work, per- 
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haps, produces a more mysterious and more profound impression. It is because the supernatural world is that 
world in which the thoughts of M. Dore are most at home. Sometimes the painter also undertakes to translate the 
beauty of reality in its resplendent grandeur, and, as in the present case, abandons himself to the emotions called 
up by the sublime harmonies of the ocean. But the ocean carries its magic within itself, as it is an expression of 
immensity. He who seeks it beyond the truth belittles it. Hence the painter of the Dawn and of Lock - Corron, 
in spite of the resources of his palette, fills our eyes and our souls less powerfully with the grand poetry of the sea, 
than does M. Pelouse with his simple and correct scale of color in his Rocky Bank, or M. Lansyer with his 
Luysant, M. Courdouan with Evening and the Shore of V Argentlere, or M. Flahault with the Pond of 
Mortuailles and a view of Z^ Croisic, — M. Salom^, who shows himself a charming portraitist in the relief which 
he has given to an interesting female figure, is seen as a master of landscape in the melancholy character impressed 
upon his Solitude, — a grave-yard and the white walls of a convent, which are only made more lugubrious by the 
caressing play of the sunlight. M. Bonvin is a painter of interiors and a painter of figures, all in one, in a Church 
Comer with kneeling nuns and a rustic beggar. — The hot waves of the light of the Orient are poured out by 
M. Guillaumet over The Palanquins of Laghouat, whose red coverings shine upon the plain of sand like flowers 
of rubies blooming in a house of topaz and gold. Similarly, the Ramparts of Tauris and the Rock of Vann of 
M. Jules Laurens, the Plain of Thebes and the Quarries of Si Is His of M. Francois Lehoux, the Sons of the 
Pasha and the yew of Tangier of M. Dehodencq, are lighted by a dazzling sheen under the darting rays of the 
sun. — M. Vayson uses minute and exact touches to paint his Cattle going to Pasture, while M. Hermann-Leon 
prefers an energetic treatment in his Relay of Dogs, ready to bark and to run. Which of the two is right, — 
M. VoUon, who broadly models, in a deep and warm scale, a Pumpkin, escorted by a pot and a brass pan, or 
M. Desgoffe, who gives us a carefully and microscopically drawn Gothic reliquary, surrounded by draperies and by 
flowers which reflect their bright colors in the transparencies of a crystal cup ? They are both right, since both — 
the latter by his unimpeachable style, the former by his masterly amplitude — succeed in awakening an harmonious 
and vigorous symphony of lines and colors. M. Parisy also carries a Wild Duck, and a mass of flowers and comesti- 
bles, brought together for some Festal Day, to the point of illusion. Under the title Art, War, and Religion, 
M. Bergeret paints in a velvety light a missal, some armor, and an aiguiere, which experts attribute to Benvenuto 
Cellini, or — to Meurice. '^li Feast for Flies is a lot of golden-yellow plums {Reines - Claude) , heaped up in 
anticipation of Gargantuesque sweetmeats to come. To see this avalanche of fruit is sufficient to make one's 
mouth water. How juicy they are, how sweet smelling, how savory ! Those who seek art — without finding it — 
in the hyperborean regions of the conventional, or in ultra-lunary altitudes, may learn before these prunes what 
marvels a true painter can make his palette give forth by the mere reproduction of the image of a ripe fruit. 

We have already, in passing, admired some of the portraits which show the impress of a master hand. The 
list is far from being exhausted, as in our time, in which art draws its best forces from the contemplation of truth, 
it is never as free within its domain as when its road seems most narrowed by the necessity of following nature. It 
is simply truth, therefore, which M. Carolus Duran is in search of, and it enables him to work wonders of model- 
ling, of subtlety, of vivid expression, and of color, in his portrait of a lady, in which the relief is so marvellous, as 
well as in his portrait of a child, in which the whole scale of red is brought into harmonious consonance. It has 
also pleased M. Cot to paint a child in a lurid atmosphere of brilliant ruddy tints ; but, however perfect in itself 
his work may be, by the side of M. Carolus Duran's canvas it seems afflicted with dryness, with frigidity and hard- 
ness. There is great charm in the female figures exhibited by MM. Jacquet, Jules Goupil, Charles Ronot, Emile 
L^vy, Raphael Collin, Voillemot, and Jules Lefebvre, the last of whom has also been very successful in painting the 
profile of a centenary. M. Lecomte Dunouy sends portraits of a lady and a gentleman ; that of the lady is inter- 
esting, that of the gentleman is admitted for the sake of the medals received by the painter in former years. 
Without troubling ourselves about the sitter, is this fortunate for the painter? If M. Gigoux were not privileged 
to be admitted, the jury, no doubt, would have found his graceful profile of a little giri too slovenly in execution to 
be accepted ; and this would have been cause of regret to the visitors of the Salon. Among the male portraits the 
more or less celebrated figures of the political world are to be seen in respectable numbers. Some of these portraits 
will remain achievements, and we shall have to add several names to the gallery we began some time ago. Thus 
M. Feyen-Perrin, in painting M. Lepere, employs all the resources of an harmonious and temperate palette ; M. 
Bastien-Lepage finds a rapid and delicate brush with which to represent M. Andrieux ; M. Bin gives to M. Clemenceau 
an animated and expressive physiognomy ; and, while M. Baudry most truthfully models the portrait of the sculptor 
Guillaume, M. Duez energetically, and in a rich scale of color, plasters the figure of his friend Ulysse Butin, himself 
engaged on a canvas before the immensity of the sea, which both of them know so well. 

Frederic de Syene. (In V Artiste.) 
(^Conclusion in the next 7iumber,) 



